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REPORT OF DELEGATES TO 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR CONVENTION, HELD 
IN ST. PAUL, MINN., JUNE 10, 


N accordance with 
the constitution, 
we, your delegates, 
beg leave to sub- 
mit the following 
report: 

The thirty- 
eighth annual con- 
vention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor opened in St. Paul, 
Minn., on Monday morning, June 
10, 1918. Before the opening of 
the convention there was a parade 
in which many of the civic bodies 
in the city of St. Paul participated. 
Several military companies from 
Ft. Snelling took part and two mil- 
itary bands gave to the parade a 
military appearance. The parade 
was reviewed from the grand 
stand by the members of the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

After the parade was over all 
the delegates proceeded to the Au- 
ditorium, where the convention 
was called to order by Mr. James 
M. Clancy of the St. Paul Trades 
and Labor Assembly. Mr. George 
W. Lawson, Secretary of the Min- 
nesota State Federation of Labor, 
presided during the opening exer- 
cises of the convention. 

The Rev. Father J. A. Corrigan 
delivered the invocation. 

Hon. Julius Schmahl, Secretary 
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of State of Minnesota, welcomed 
the convention in behalf of the 
State. 

The next speaker was Mayor L. 
C. Hodgson, who in a splendid ad- 
dress dealt with the wonderful 
progress of Labor and welcomed 
the delegates to the city. I cannot 
allow this occasion to pass without 
expressing the satisfaction which 
the convention displayed at the 
wonderful words of encourage- 
ment spoken by the mayor in be- 
half of Labor. 

Another address of note which 
brought considerable applause 
from the delegates was that deliv- 
ered by Judge Thomas B. O’Brien, 
representing the St. Paul Associa- 
tion of Business Men. 

Several other prominent men 
addressed the convention, and the 
addresses were answered by Mr. 
Gompers in behalf of the dele- 
gates. After Mr. Gompers made 
his address the regular order of 
business proceeded, and the first 
business to come before the con- 
vention was the reading of the re- 
port of the Committee on Creden- 
tials. There was no protest of any 
importance offered against any 
credential, except a slight protest 
entered by Delegate Clark of the 
Flint Glass Workers against the 
seating of the delegates from the 
Machinists’ International Union. 
After a few words between Presi- 
dent Gompers and Delegate Clark 
the protest was withdrawn. Ina 
few moments the report of the 
Committee on Credentials was ac- 
cepted by the convention, and the 
convention was then ready for 
business. 

The next work of the convention 
was the appointing of committees 
by the President. Your delegates 
were appointed on many impor- 
tant committees, Delegate Neer 
being appointed on the Committee 
on Organization, Delegate Hughes 
on the Committee on Local and 
Federated Bodies, Delegate Gilles- 


pie on the Committee on Boycotts, 
Delegate Wilson on the Committee 
on Local and Federated Bodies and 
Delegate Tobin on the Committee 
on International Relations and as 
chairman of the Committee on 
Laws. 

There were several other mem- 
bers of our organization at the 
convention representing state and 
central bodies, viz.: Brother James 
Boyle of Cincinnati, representing 
the Ohio State Federation of La- 
bor; Harry Jennings, representing 
the Massachusetts State Federa- 
tion of Labor, and Brother Wil- 
liam Kehoe of New York, repre- 
senting the Brooklyn Central La- 
bor Union. 


As it is only about seven months 
since the previous convention was 
held, it was expected that there 
would not be much business to 
take care of at this convention, but 
the delegates were disappointed, 
as there were in the neighborhood 
of 156 resolutions presented to the 
convention. There were no reso- 
lutions presented having to do di- 
rectly with our _ organization. 
There were many resolutions deal- 
ing with very serious problems 
pertaining to the war, in which 
your delegates were interested, but 
the expressed wish of the conven- 
tion was to support our govern- 
ment during the war. Labor 
pledged itself in every way, shape 
and manner to help win the war. 
Several resolutions were adopted 
proclaiming Labor’s loyalty in this 
great conflict. 

It was expected that Secretary 
of War Baker would address the 
delegates during the first days of 
the convention, but conditions in 
Washington prevented Secretary 
Baker doing so. During the con- 
vention, however, Secretary of La- 
bor Wilson delivered a splendid 
and stirring address to the dele- 
gates. 

One of the important reports 
made to the convention was that 
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of the labor mission which had 
just returned from the war zone, 
and the description they gave of 
conditions on the other side of the 
water was indeed interesting and 
illuminating. 

The convention lasted ten days, 
whereas in former years it usually 
lasted about fifteen or sixteen 
days. Owing to the war, enter- 
tainment was dispensed with as 
much as possible and the delegates 
got down to business, resulting in 
a shorter session. However, a 
great deal of work was accom- 
plished. 


Jurisdiction disputes which 
have prevailed in previous conven- 
tions and which took up a great 
deal of the time of conventions 
heretofore were not as prominent 
in this convention, although a firm 
stand was taken by the convention 
to discipline organizations that 
were refusing to carry out the 
mandates of the previous conven- 
tion, especially in jurisdictional 
disputes. : 

The election of officers of the 
Federation was very spirited, two 
contests taking place for positions 
on the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor. 
The first contest was between 
Thomas A. Rickert, General Presi- 
dent of the United Garment Work- 
ers, and Henry Perham, President 
of the Railway Telegraphers. Mr. 
Perham has been a member of the 
Council for nine years. Mr. Rick- 
ert had no trouble winning the 
race, receiving about 17,000 votes, 
to 9,000 for Mr. Perham. The next 
contest was that for the position 
made vacant by the refusal of 
James O’Connell of the Machinists’ 
Union to be a candidate for re-elee- 
tion. Mr. O’Connell stated, after 
the election was over, that he could 
not be a candidate if the President 
of the Machinists’ Union decided 
that he desired to be a candidate, 
as under instructions from his 
convention he had to give place to 


the President of the union. The 
candidates for this place were Wil- 
liam H. Johnston, President of 
the Machinists’ Union; James Wil- 
son, President of the Patternmak- 
ers, and Jacob Fischer, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Barbers’ Union. 
On the first ballot Wilson received 
10,894, Fischer 10,171 and John- 
ston 5,144. 


Under the rules of the conven- 
tion the candidate receiving the 
lowest number of votes drops out, 
and the second ballot resulted in 
Fischer receiving 13,210 votes. 
The President of the Federation 
declared Jacob Fischer elected to 
membership on the Executive 
Council. The President of your 
organization was elected unani- 
mously, without opposition, to the 
position which he has held since 
the previous convention, that of 
Treasurer of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. 


The cities contesting for the 
next convention were Atlantic 
City, N. J., and Detroit, Mich., At- 
lantic City winning the next con- 
vention by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. 

There is nothing else of impor- 
tance that we might add, except to 
say that we did our best to repre- 
sent the International Union in 
every way in this convention. Our 
organization plays no mean part 
now in the deliberations of the con- 
vention. The matters pertaining 
to our organization that came be- 
fore the Executive Council were 
taken care of by your delegates, 
and decisions favorable to us were 
rendered in each case. 

We attended the meetings of our 
local unions in St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis while in that section of 
the country. 

Judging from expressions heard 
from the delegates, conditions in 
the Labor world throughout the 
country are much disturbed. There 
is an unsettled feeling existing re- 
sulting from a shortage of Labor. 
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There was, however, a determina- 
tion on the part of the officers who 
attended the convention to force 
discipline even with the possibility 
of the revocation of charters. The 
expressed desire of the convention 
was that organizations obey writ- 
ten and signed agreements, to 
maintain discipline, and to pre- 
vent, as much as possible, any in- 
dividual or organization that is at- 
tempting to destroy not only the 
usefulness of our own union, but 
to hamper our government during 
this crucial period. 

No attempt was made to raise 
the per capita tax of the Federa- 
tion, although it is under heavy 
expenses at this time. Neither was 
there any attempt made to increase 
the expenses of the Federation in 
any way, shape or manner, al- 
though an amendment to the con- 
stitution of the Federation was of- 
fered which would increase the ex- 
ecutive board membership from 
eleven to thirteen, making it com- 
pulsory upon the convention to 
elect two women on the Executive 
Council. This resolution was 
signed by many of the lady dele- 
gates. The committee, of which 
your President was chairman, re- 
ported against the amendment to 
the constitution, and by a very 
substantial majority the conven- 
tion refused to adopt it. 


St. Paul received the delegates 
to the convention with open arms, 
extending all of the hospitality 
that could possibly be extended, 
especially during these troubled 
days when the war is at our very 
door. 

The one thing noticeable in the 
convention was the determination 
of the men of Labor to fight to the 
end for justice and democracy and 
for the preservation of their 
unions. 

It is safe to say that the conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor is one of the most impor- 
tant, the most deliberative and the 


most educational conventions held 
on the American continent. Great 
men from every section of the 
country attend the sessions of the 
convention and listen attentively 
to the deliberations of the conven- 
tion. Every phase of industrial 
and political life was dealt with in 
the arguments and_ resolutions 
which came before the convention. 
International relations are as thor- 
oughly understood by the delegates 
from International Unions in the 
convention as they are by any 
other body of public-spirited men 
of our nation. The wonderful 
knowledge of affairs displayed in 
the arguments is indeed surpris- 
ing to those who visit the conven- 
tion and who do not understand 
the great labor movement of our 
country. 


To your delegates their attend- 
ance at this convention is an edu- 
cation which is beneficial to us in 
our work for your organization. 
Many of the statements made in 
the convention left their impres- 
sion on those who attended the ses- 
sions. It could easily be seen by 
those in attendance that the repre- 
sentatives of the great labor or- 
ganizations understand the seri- 
ousness of the condition surround- 
ing our nation. 

In closing our report, we desire 
to thank our membership for the 
opportunity of attending the con- 
vention and to say we did our best 
to serve our organization in every 
manner possible, and at every op- 
portunity we guarded carefully 
the good name of our union and 
upheld the dignity of our organiza- 
tion. Our organization stands to- 
day, in the eyes of the delegates to 
the convention representing the 
many other organizations, second 
to no other union in America. 

We did not participate in argu- 
ments between other unions. We 
hewed close to the line, minding 
our own business, but when called 
upon voted as our conscious dic- 
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tated and in the interest of the La- 
bor movement in general. 

There is nothing further that we 
can add except to close by again 
thanking you for this opportunity 
to attend the convention, and we 
hope and trust that our report of 
the proceedings and our actions 
will be satisfactory to our entire 
membership. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JAMES WILSON, 
WILLIAM NEER, 

JOHN M. GILLESPIE, 

THOMAS L. HUGHES, 

DANIEL J. TOBIN, 
Delegates. 





SECESSIONISTS MUST BE 
STAMPED OUT 


Recently a course of action was 
inaugurated by some of the coal 
miners of Colorado which calls for 
special consideration at this time. 
Some differences arose among the 
union miners which were carried to 
the general officers of the United 
Mine Workers of America. It is 
not necessary or interesting to dis- 
cuss the causes of the differences. 
The fact is that the officers of the 
international union were unable to 
adjust them in accordance with 
the views taken by one faction. 
Whether there was just cause for 
complaint is immaterial to the 
point to which we address our- 
selves, but this fact is emphasized 
—that instead of continually en- 
deavoring to win judgment and ac- 
tion to the view of the dissatisfied 
element they undertook to break 
away from the United Mine Work- 
ers of America and form a dual, 
rival and antagonistic union of 
miners. They then made applica- 
tion to the American Federation of 
Labor for a charter. When the ap- 
plication was received, the presi- 
dent of the A. F. of L., in refusing 
to issue the charter, stated to the 
applicants: 

“In reply, permit me to call your 


attention to the fact that under the 
laws of the A. F. of L., no charter 
can be granted to an organization 
of workers who come under the 
jurisdiction of an existing organi- 
zation except with the full consent 
and approval of that organization. 


“Of course, I have some under- 
standing of the situation as it ex- 
ists and some of the reasons as- 
signed for the action in the effort 
to establish an independent or dual 
organization, but the trade union- 
ism recognized by the A. F. of L., 
the trade unionism for which we 
have all fought all these years, is 
that there shall be unity and soli- 
darity in spirit and in fact among 
the workers of a given trade, in- 
dustry or calling, and I would 
rather fight within the ranks of 
my union for a cause in which I be- 
lieved and be defeated my whole 
life than to attempt to form and 
foster a dual and rival union to an 
organization, particularly as the 
United Mine Workers has done so 
much for the workers in that indus- 
try. Of course, under the laws and 
the policies and principles of the A. 
F. of L. a charter such as the one 
for which you apply can not be 
granted. I therefore transmitted 
copy of your letter, together with 
carbon copy of my reply thereto, to 
President F. J. Hayes, United Mine 
Workers of America.” 


Such is the position of the bona 
fide organized labor movement of 
America. It is the result of the 
experience and judgment of the 
whole course of organized labor. It 
is the only consistent course which 
can be pursued if the best interests 
of the toiling masses of our country 
can be protected and advanced. 

It may not be amiss to call atten- 
tion to the fact that it is just about 
twenty years ago when the coal 
miners of America began to emerge 
from a condition worse than slav- 
ery and serfdom. The tremendous 
struggle in the bituminous fields— 
in the anthracite coal regions—the 
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sacrifices which were made—the 
burdens which were borne to bring 
light into the life and the work of 
the miners of America. Without 
attempting here to recount the 
struggles, the sacrifices and the 
achievements, suffice it to know 
that now the miners in the United 
Mine Workers of America, under 
the banner of the A. F. of L., stand 
erect in full possession of high 
standards of life and work and take 
their stand shoulder to shoulder in 
the front ranks of the workers of 
America. 

It is a transformation that beg- 
gars words to describe. It is one 
of the achievements almost unpar- 
alleled in the history of industry of 
this or of any other country of the 
world. Who can forget the slaugh- 
ter of Latimer—who fails to re- 
member the murderous warfare at 
Ludlow? Who is it that would re- 
turn to conditions to which only 
this mere reference can be made? 


The mine workers of Colorado 
were on the upward trend, both in 
organization, influence, power and 
importance and their material con- 
ditions, hours of labor, life and 
work. 

And now, for some reason wholly 
inconsistent with that constructive 
course, by inaugurating a policy of 
rebellion, secession and rivalry, are 
the achievements of the past twen- 
ty years to be thrown back and 
into the scrap heap by the at- 
tempted organization and recogni- 
tion of the dual, rival and hostile 
organization of miners? For, be 
it remembered that if the Colorado 
dissidents are to be granted a char- 
ter or recognition of any kind by 
the organized labor movement, na- 
tional, state or local, the successes 
of the dissidents in establishing 
their organization would mean the 
destruction of the United Mine 
Workers of America. Such a move- 
ment must not and will not succeed. 
What is described in the foregoing 


paragraphs is true at this present 
hour among several industries. 

Recently, in Chicago, a rebellious 
secession movement was about to 
be launched in the Cigarmakers’ 
International Union of America. 
Agents were sent to New York who 
there undertook an agitation for 
division, secession and rivalry. At 
a meeting held by the dissident ele- 
ment in New York a resolution 
was adopted demanding fourteen 
changes in the constitution of the 
international union and gave the 
international union officers fifteen 
days’ time in which to reply, and 
that unless the demands were 
granted a new organization of 
cigarmakers would be organized. 
Recently the representatives of 
this Bolsheviki movement stated to 
the president and first vice-presi- 
dent of the international union that 
they knew that the demands could 
not be granted. Nevertheless they 
started the rival, hostile organiza- 
tion, conducting shop strikes, mak- 
ing the demands that these fac- 
tories should not be regarded as in- 
ternational union shops. 

These men are traitors to their 
fellow-workers and to the cause of 
labor, and be it said to the credit of 
the Central Federated Union of 
New York, that the secession 
movement was roundly denounced 
and a resolution adopted and fully 
carried into effect that neither rec- 
ognition nor support be given to 
the secessionists, that they were 
regarded as giving aid and comfort 
to the enemy, not only to the enemy 
of labor, but to the enemy of our 
country. 

Information comes to us also 
that incipient attempts of the same 
character have been and are being 
made in small industries and some 
threaten in a few of the essential 
industries. 

Reverting back to the action of 
the seceding miners of Colorado, 
we appeal to them, their conscience, 
their labor and international pa- 
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triotism, to cease their efforts to di- 
vide the miners of America, or even 
of Colorado, to make their conten- 
tions, if they have any just cause, 
within the limits of the organiza- 
tion. If they refuse to follow the 
course of true trade unionists, then 
they are entitled to the scorn of 
every faithful, conscientious labor 
man of America. They should re- 
ceive neither aid nor comfort from 
the organized workers of Colorado, 
of Denver, or of any other locality. 

If ever in the history of labor 
unity, solidarity in action, in fact 
and in spirit, are necessary, now is 
the time. 

Secession in the labor movement 
must be effectually crushed if the 
interests of the toilers of America 
are to be protected and advanced, 
just as secession in our republic 
was overcome, for the good of the 
republic and the maintenance of 
our freedom and the ability to en- 
ter into any contest for their per- 
petuation.—Samuel Gompers. 





WORKERS EARN MORE, THEIR 
WAGES BUY LESS 


In comparing the _ increased 
wages paid to the workers as com- 
pared to the profits made by many 
of the industries and the increased 
interest exacted by the bankers, 
the Brewery Workers’ Journal 
says: 

“There are any number of indus- 
tries in this country paying all the 
way up to 100 per cent. on the 
money invested. Even the banks 
are paying their stockholders all 
the way from 10 to 30 per cent. in 
dividends. And then we meet some 
men who ask what in blazes are 
these workmen asking more money 
for. 

“ ‘Don’t they know that they are 
getting higher wages than ever be- 
fore? Don’t they know that the man 
who invests his money during war 
times performs a distinct patriotic 


act? Don’t they know that capital 
is entitled to greater returns than 
in normal times ?’ 

“If 6 to 8 per cent. was a fair re- 
turn upon capital invested prior to 
the war, and now 30 per cent. is 
only a fair return, where is the 
workman who is getting three and 
four times his former wages? 
Where is the workman who, instead 
of receiving $4 per day for his 
services has had it raised to $12 or 
even $20 a day? 

“True, in some of the great steel 
mills, working under conditions 
that would discount Dante’s ‘In- 
ferno,’ some of the steel men re- 
ceive what appears to be ‘enormous 
returns for their labor.’ But after 
a man has worked a short time at 
this life-destroying labor he is 
ready to have friends send flowers, 
in care of the undertaker. 

“As a matter of fact, when dol- 
lars receive four or five times as 
much for their use as at present, 
workmen, in all justice, should also 
come along. If capital were satis- 
fied with a reasonable return the 
price of many commodities would 
come down and living be cheaper, 
but that is not the idea. 

“Dollars have no heart, they sim- 
ply perform the will of those who 
control or own them; while a work- 
man has a heart, is the power which 
adds to the value of the dollar, and 
yet some of the superficially in- 
clined ask, ‘What is the matter with 
labor? Does labor desire to hog it 
all?’ 

“The cost of existence to labor 
has doubled, tripled, in the past 
year or two, and yet the worker is 
called unpatriotic if he asks 6 per 
cent. for its use. It is true that 
many workers have secured in- 
creases in wages, but all those in- 
creases have been swallowed up in 
the increased cost of living, leaving 
the worker no better off than he 
was prior to the raise.’”-—News Let- 
ter. 
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CRIMINAL ACTION OF PROFI- 
TEERS EXPOSED 

In a sensational report submitted 
to the President of the Senate the 
Federal Trade Commission charged 
that unfair and extortionate profits 
were being made by many of the 
great industries vital to the na- 
tion’s war program, and recom- 
mended that Congress take steps 
to right the situation, as far as pos- 
sible, by imposing heavy war excess 
profits taxes. The commission, in 
taking the latter position, stated 
that all of its findings supported 
the utterances of President Wilson, 
who in his address to Congress on 
May 27 said: 

“The profiteering that cannot be 
got at by the restraints of con- 
science and love of country can be 
got at by taxation. There is such 
profiteering now, and the informa- 
tion in regard to it is available and 
indisputable.” 

In backing up this assertion by 
the President the trade commis- 
sion, in its report, says: 

“The commission has reason to 
know that profiteering exists. Much 
of it is due to advantages taken of 
the necessities of the times, as evi- 
denced in the war pressure for 
heavy production. Some of it is 
attributable to inordinate greed 
and barefaced fraud.” 

The report declares unprece- 
dented profits are shown in a sur- 
vey of the packing industry. In 
this connection it is said: 

“Five meat packers—Armour, 
Swift, Morris, Wilson and Cudahy 
and their subsidiary and affili- 
ated companies have monopolistic 
control of the meat industry and 
are reaching out for like domina- 
tion in other products. Their ma- 
nipulations of the market embrace 
every device that is useful to them 
without regard to law. 

“Their reward, expressed in 
terms of profit, reveals that four of 
these concerns have pocketed in 
1915-1916-1917 $140,000,000. How- 





ever delicate a definition is framed 
for ‘profiteering’ these packers 
have preyed upon the people uncon- 
scionably.” 

Armour & Co., it is pointed out, 
raised its $20,000,000 capital stock 
to $100,000,000 in 1916 without re- 
ceiving a dollar of cash. 

Armour & Co.’s profits on its 
subsidiary leather business are 
shown by two checks to J. Ogden 
Armour—one for $915,787, the 
other for $202,145.62—represent- 
ing dividends on his investments in 
leather companies. 

Illustrating again the profits of 
the packers, the report shows that 
while their business increased only 
150 per cent. in the “war-time” 
period, their profits increased to 
400 per cent., or two and one-half 
times the sales. 

In its investigation of the zinc 
industry the commission found that 
officers of the American Metal 
Company, limited, of New York, 
probably take the prize for high 
salaries. Following are the sal- 
aries and “extras” paid the leading 
officials of that corporation: 

B. Hochschild, chairman board 
of directors, $179,663.36; C. M. 
Loeb, president, $364,326.73; Otto 
Sussman, vice-president, $221,- 
596.04; J. Loeb, vice-president, 
$147,930.39 ; Sol Roos, manager, St. 
Louis office, $148,530.69 ; M. Schott, 
manager, Denver office, $136,- 
553.12. 

These salaries and “extras,” ag- 
gregating more than $1,000,000, 
were charged to the “expense ac- 
count,” the report states. 

The report also takes a whack at 
certain features of the govern- 
ment’s price-fixing policies. With 
regard to steel, it says that while 
the market was “prevented from 
running away” by price-fixing, still 
the stronger factors in the indus- 
try were enriched by profits which 
are without precedent. 

The net income of the United 
States Steel Corporation in 1912 
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was $77,075,217, while in 1917 it 
reached the unheard-of figures of 
$478,204,343. 

The same is true, the report 
says, with regard to the flour trade. 
For the years 1913-14-15 and 716 
the millers earned 12 per cent. on 
their investment, as compared to 
38 per cent. for the year ending 
June 30, 1917. 

It is a noticeable fact that all the 
firms charged by the Federal Trade 
Commission as being excessive 
profiteers are and have been. bit- 
terly opposed to trade unions and 
collective bargaining.—News Let- 
ter. 





HE IS FROM MISSOURI, PRESI- 
DENT SHOWED HIM 


Congress eliminated a legislative 
rider requiring government clerks 
to work eight hours a day instead 
of seven from the legislative, ex- 
ecutive and judicial appropriation 
bill, after President Wilson had ve- 
toed the measure because of the 
provision. Salary increases for the 
clerks of $120 a year to meet the 
increased cost of living were left 
unchanged. 

The President took the position 
that, having asked private employ- 
ers to make no changes in working 
conditions unfavorable to labor dur- 
ing the war, he could not assent to 
a bill under which the government 
itself would make such a change. 

When an effort to override the 
veto failed in the House by a vote 
of 246 to 50, the bill promptly was 
repassed without the rider, and 
similar action in the Senate fol- 
lowed. The Senate added an 
amendment extending the salary 
advances to employes paid from 
lump sum appropriations. This 
latter was accepted by the House, 
and the measure went back to the 
President. 

The vetoed provision was an 
amendment by Representative Bor- 
land of Missouri, who for a long 


time has been fighting to establish 
an eight-hour day in government 
departments. 

The veto message follows: 

“At the outset of the war I felt it 
my duty to urge all employers in 
the United States to make a special 
effort to see to it that the condi- 
tions of labor were in no respect 
altered unfavorably to the laborers. 

“It has been evident from the 
first how directly the strain of this 
war is to bear upon those who do 
the labor which underlies the whole 
process of mobilizing the nation, 
and it seemed to me at the outset, 
as it seems to me now, that it is of 
the highest importance that the ad- 
vantages which have been accorded 
labor before the war began should 
not be subtracted from or abated. 

“Having taken this position in 
an earnest appeal to other employ- 
ers, I do not feel justified in assent- 
ing. to a measure in which the 
United States as an employer 
changes the conditions of the labor 
of its own employes unfavorably to 
them, and I feel the freer to take 
this position because I have not 
learned from any quarter that the 
employes of the government in the 
District have been slack in their 
labor or have demurred from doing 
any of the necessary additional 
tasks which the time and the exi- 
gency require. On the contrary, I 
have learned that they have cheer- 
fully done additional labor and have 
not needed the compulsion of law.” 
—News Letter. 





BAREFACED FRAUD; INORDI- 
NATE GREED 


The Philadelphia Ledger voices 
the sentiment of many thinking 
people in the following criticism of 
the recent exposure of the criminal 
profiteers when it says: 

“It is not alone what the Federal 
Trade Commission characterizes as 
barefaced fraud and _ inordinate 
greed leading to corporate and in- 
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dividual profits in the steel and coal 
industries, in flour and meats, that 
reach all the way up to 263 per 
cent. That is bad enough. Men 
and women who scrimp and save to 
pay the expenses of this war know 
how terribly difficult it is to buy 
the bare necessities which the 
profiteers are exploiting. That is 
barefaced fraud. That is inordi- 
nate greed. If proved, the fatten- 
ers upon a nation that is devoting 
its best efforts to the war will de- 
serve the heaviest penalties that 
the law can inflict. But what makes 
it so hard is not the $121,000,000 
in excess years or the inordinate 
returns to the oil refiners, the mil- 
lers, the bituminous coal operators 
and the United States Steel Cor- 
poration and its affiliated compa- 
nies. 

“Why prices are so high has 
hitherto been concealed to all but 
the most expert eyes. It is that 
these men, in order to make their 
profits, have also checked produc- 
tion. They have stopped it 40 per 
cent., 50 per cent., 60 per cent., 70 
per cent. short of what should be 
the normal output; they have reck- 
oned the costs of idle machinery, 
idle men and poor planning as le- 
gitimate overhead expense and 
have asked of the government and 
the consuming public full reim- 
bursement for that cost and their 
margin of profit besides. 


“It is a crime that grows out of 
ignorance. The minds of business 
men generally are in some phases 
of the art of production wrapped in 
medieval mysticism. They don’t 
know what their costs are. In the 
so-called model mills and factories, 
where efficiency engineers have 
speeded up labor and machines, 
every effort has been made to 
achieve a so-called standard unit of 
work for those machines and the 
men that are working. Little if 
any account has been taken of the 
machines and men that do no work 
at all. 


“It would astonish almost any 
manufacturer to be told that con- 
stantly at least 40 per cent. of his 
available machinery is idle, not 
chiefly through strikes and shut- 
downs, but through experiments 
that do not work, failure to get sup- 
plies, failure to get and keep labor, 
failure in planning the prompt se- 
quence of operations and for other 
causes which might readily appear, 
once the factors of idleness were 
segregated from the list of legiti- 
mate overhead expense. 

“The men of whom the Federal 
Trade Commission complain have 
simply run riot in this blind area 
of business inattention. Of course, 
it is cheaper to them, more profit- 
able to them in money, if managers 
have no other care than that of idle 
mills and machines, the losses on 
which are reckoned as proper in- 
vestments for which the public 
must pay in the ultimate exorbitant 
price of a small net output. Such 
managers would prefer to pocket 
the profits thus awarded to idle- 
ness. They employ men skilled in 
piling overhead upon overhead at 
expense to the public in money, but 
principally at expense in non-pro- 
duction. Until the price-fixing 
bodies of the government shall es- 
tablish agencies to go after and 
search the factors of idleness in the 
great industries that deal in the 
materials of public necessity and 
of war, they will not have scratched 
the surface of the waste that turns 
abundance into scarcity and makes 
whole nations starve.”—Weekly 
Letter. 





Partiality to ourselves is dishon- 
esty. For a man to judge that to 
be the equitable, right part for him 
which he would see to be harsh, un- 
just, oppressive in another, is plain 
vice, and can proceed only from 
great unfairness of mind.—Joseph 
Butler. 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin.) 


HE General Office in the month of May received per capita tax 

} on 82,739 members. This is the largest per capita tax for one 
month that has ever been received by the International office. 
From this you will understand that our organization is growing beyond 
all expectations. This is especially remarkable when you take into 
consideration that thousands of our members have been called to the 
front. There is a lesson in this which must strike you as well as it 
strikes me. It proves conclusively that the old men or the new men 
coming into our ranks to replace our young men who have gone to the 
front are becoming members of the union under whose jurisdiction 
they are working. It proves to me that the officers of local unions are 
working night and day to keep up the membership of the organiza- 
tion. It proves also that the new men realize the benefits to be ob- 
tained by being members of a trade union and without any great effort 
are becoming members, and in many instances have made application 
for membership voluntarily. It proves also that, no matter how long 
the war may last, the strength of our union will remain the same. If 
it does—and we believe it will—when the period of readjustment ar- 
rives it will be much easier to handle the situation. Great problems 
will confront us as time rolls on and we must be big enough men to be 
able to handle those great questions. I am not at all pessimistic, but 
the writer feeis that this war is going to last longer than the average 
individual believes it will last. All indications are that our govern- 
ment is preparing for a long-drawn-out war, and the longer it lasts the 
more we will be called upon to make sacrifices and the longer it lasts 
the harder will be the task of readjustment. With the return of our 
army—a victorious army—three or four million men will be thrown 
on the labor market of our country; so you can imagine, if you will, 
what the situation will be. Industries, in many instances, will be shut 
down. The men working in those industries will be out of employment. 
The hauling of freight will not be what it is today. It is well that we 
consider those conditions now. These statements are not made for the 
purpose of in any way discouraging any individual. We are calling 
this situation to your attention for the purpose of getting you to realize 
now the seriousness of the future. Save every dollar that you can. 
This should be our great aim. Be prepared, if you can, for the day or 
period of non-employment if it comes. If it does not come you will 
be that much ahead. Stick faithfully to your union. Understand that 
the only salvation you have against a reduction in wages is the union 
that it is the barrier that stands between you and oppression. There 
is no doubt but what the period of readjustment will pass over; and, 
after that period, industry will prosper as never before in the history 
of the world, as our country with its wonderful resources leads all 
other countries. We have the money; we have the men; we have the 
minds to accomplish great things; and while the darkest hour is that 
before the dawn, the same will be true of the period before victory. 
After the victory the readjustment will come; then a substantial and 
permanent prosperity will cover our land from one end to the other. 
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AM informed by Secretary Joseph Hunt of Local No. 25, Truck 

Drivers of Boston, that there are about six hundred of the members 

of that local across the seas in the service of their country. Each 
month when the monthly button comes out it is forwarded to the mem- 
bership “over there.” From letters which they have received it seems 
that there is quite a scramble for the old buttons when the new ones 
are received. You understand, of course, that there are hundreds of 
chauffeurs driving trucks and hauling freight from the different sta- 
tions at the ports to the lines several miles in the interior. There is 
one continual stream of trucks and machines of every description. It 
is nothing unusual to see the monthly button of Local No. 25 displayed 
by the chauffeurs and drivers of both automobile trucks and mule cara- 
vans and they are proud of this medal, or badge, of their union; proud 
to display it because it has done so much for them. Union men are 
more easily disciplined than non-union men because of the fact that 
they have been trained to obey the orders of the officers of the union 
in which they held membership. This statement has been made by 
commissioned officers. It would be a good idea for some of our other 
unions to copy the action of Local No. 25. The one thing that our sol- 
diers crave more than anything else, especially those who are members 
of our union, is the monthly Journal. May I offer the suggestion, to 
any of you who happen to have the address of any of our brother mem- 
bers who have left for the front, that when you get through reading 
your Journal you forward it to the member who is fighting for freedom 
and democracy on the other side of the ocean. 





HE greatest gift that nature can bestow upon a man or individ- 

ual is that of self-control. Never before did we need this virtue 

in this world as we need it today. We must keep cool and be 
patient under the most trying circumstances. Many men look only at 
the immediate present and are governed by the conditions of their im- 
mediate surroundings. Their thoughts are exclusively of the present. 
They cannot, or will not, if they can, look ahead or look behind. Ex- 
plosive individuals cause a great deal of distrust and discontent. A 
wise, cool-headed man who stands between the impulsive individual 
and the fair-minded individual is more valuable today than ever before. 
He is the barrier that prevents disruption in all organizations. He is 
the captain that steers the ship over rough seas into calm and peaceful 
ports. The individual who cries out excitedly that all is lost; that 
everything is a failure; that those having charge of the situation are 
to blame, is a dangerous man from every standpoint. Men of this kind 
have been responsible for the greatest failures recorded in the world’s 
history. How much greater is the man who stands forth and pleads 
with his members to be patient, to listen to reason, to judge conditions 
as they are, to look at the bright side of things, to help make right any 
slight mistake that may have been made, to hold the torch of victory 
before the eyes of the multitude and beckon that way, keeping those 
who are dependent upon him buoyed up with hope and courage! What 
a difference between the two characters! The man with self-control is 
patient and a giant when such a crisis arises. This man will suffer 
untold tortures that the principle of justice and righteousness may ob- 
tain. The hasty, excitable individual will squeal at the first test, and 
will not stand any suffering or make any sacrifices for the cause that 
he has espoused. During the coming months we will need more than 
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ever before men of patience and self-control. We will need in our 
union officers who have judgment and common sense. We need them 
to steer their fellow men from doing wrong; we need them to guide 
their unions along the road of justice and honesty; we need them to 
trample down by the force of their justice and the power of their own 
honesty the individual who is not right, the person who is making 
trouble without reason—the kind of a man who would sell his union 
or who would be untrue to his obligation. We need men in our unions 
who are calm and cool and who have self-control, to drive out the in- 
fluence of individuals who would advocate the breaking of agreements 
or who would cater to the cries of the mob that now that we have the 
power we should give up the principle upon which our union has been 
successful. We need the powerful arm of the man of patience and hon- 
esty to raise against the unions that would defy the discipline of the 
International, which they have agreed to obey. Summing up the whole 
situation, there is more work in this country—work of importance— 
for the officers of our unions who have self-control and honesty in their 
make-up than there is for the officers in the front line trenches in 
France. The day is at hand when the men referred to as men with 
self-control will shine out as heroes in the industrial trenches and med- 
als should be pinned upon their breasts for the work which they will 
have done, in the same manner as will the heroes who have fought our 
battles be presented by our government with medals for bravery. 





OUNTEOUS nature at this time seems to be showering her bless- 
B ings upon our wonderful country, as, from reports received from 

the agricultural department in Washington, the greatest and most 
wonderful crops ever raised in our country are about to be presented 
to us this year. This might be considered an indication that the cause 
for which we are fighting is a just cause; that the blood of our soldiers 
that has been offered up for the freedom of the world is contributed 
so that freedom and honesty and righteousness will forever prevail. 
In the olden ages an omen of this kind was considered seriously by the 
people. The God of War seems to be with us. If we can supply the 
food, which we will, and then supply the ammunition, which we must, 
our men at the front will be victorious. Crop reports show this sea- 
son’s wheat crop will exceed that of last year by nearly two million 
bushels. The same can be said of the corn and other grain crops. This 
is indeed encouraging. Our two or three million men across the water 
will have to be fed, and fed well, so that they may have the courage 
and the strength to fight; and, besides, we must feed the soldiers of 
our allies—France, Italy, England, Belgium and the other small coun- 
tries that need our assistance. To do this even with this enormous 
supply of wheat we at home must stint ourselves. There will be much 
more flour than ever before; still we must cut ourselves short here in 
order to send it over there. These are little sacrifices which we are 
called upon to make here at home and are willing to make to help win 
the war. If we cannot be soldiers carrying the musket in the front 
line trenches, we who remain at home can be patriots by doing every- 
thing we can to help those who have gone across. Above and beyond 
all, speak no words of discontent or grumbling and do not allow the 
other fellow to do so, although apparently conditions are not exactly 
what you would wish to have them. Always remember that, no matter 
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what we have to bear here, our trials and sufferings are nothing com- 
pared to the suffering and trials and the agonies of the people over 
there in the countries where the war is raging. 





ROM reports received from Vice-President Cashal of New York, 

the Milk Wagon Drivers of that city, numbering almost four thou- 

sand, are going along in splendid shape. Brother Cashal is con- 
tinually watching over them and advising them and guiding them on 
the right road, and if the membership will only be governed by his ad- 
vices they will undoubtedly reach that goal of perfection which has 
been reached by the other unions which Brother Cashal has been look- 
ing after since his election to the office of Vice-President several years 
ago. Due to the fact that there was need for but one man in New 
York, not very long ago the General President ordered General Organ- 
izer Ashton to move his residence from New York to Philadelphia and 
also to transfer his membership there. This has been done, and Broth- 
er Ashton is now located in Philadelphia, from which point he will 
work throughout the state of Pennsylvania and surrounding district. 
Pennsylvania, with the exception of Philadelphia, is almost entirely 
unorganized. There are very few cities that have any kind of a first- 
class union. Pittsburgh especially is in bad shape, but this is due to 
the fact that the men there do not seem to have much life in them, and 
there are other reasons which we cannot mention here. However, it 
is the desire of the International to help as much as possible. This 
statement must not be taken as meaning that our general organizers 
are going to act as business agents for any local union. Our organiz- 
ers should not be called upon and will not render assistance except in 
extreme cases where officers of the union have failed and are unable to 
go any further in any controversy that might arise. The General Office 
expects local unions to handle their own affairs until they get to a point 
beyond their power to do any good. Our organizers.are very few in 
comparison with the needs and calls made upon us. This is due to the 
fact that our per capita tax is exceptionally low and we can employ 
only a certain number of organizers. We therefore request our local 
unions throughout the country to help us by helping themselves and 
not to make demands of the General Office for the assistance of organ- 
izers except as a last resort. We rely on your fairness in this matter 
and in your sense of justice because by working together we can bring 
about the end desired; that is, success for our local unions in every 
district in the country. 








The history of persecution is a 
history of endeavors to cheat na- 
ture, to make water run up hill, to 
twist a rope of sand. It makes no 
difference whether the actors be 
many or one, a tyrant or a mob.— 
Emerson. 


The union label signifies merit 
in an article to which it is attached, 
as it guarantees good, clean work- 


manship, as well as sanitary condi- 
tions and fair treatment by em- 
ployers. 





It would hardly be exaggeration 
to say that all the great truths re- 
lating to society and government 
have been first heard in the solemn 
protests of martyred patriotism, 
or the loud cries of crushed and 
starving labor.—Wendell Phillips. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


{ 


CF) : 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—Having 
read in the International Maga- 


zine on several occasions some . 


very good articles relative to the 
improved conditions of various lo- 
cals engaged in the teaming craft, 
and to prove and encourage the 
men engaged in this line, also to 
create a desire on the part of the 
members who have been less for- 
tunate in securing better condi- 
tions not to give up the ship and 
allow themselves to become dis- 
couraged, but on the other hand to 
keep on trying even though it 
seems at times that the future has 
nothing in store for them, which 
we have experienced at times, I 
wish to have the following pub- 
lished in your next issue for what 
it is worth to the men engaged in 
the craft: 


The Milk Wagon Drivers, Local 
66, Seattle, Wash., have reasons to 
believe that they have the best con- 
ditions at the present time of any 
local in the United States; and 
they did not get the present condi- 
tions without effort on their part. 

It is necessary for me to go back 
to the year 1915 to show the condi- 
tions which prevailed at that time, 
as compared with the present con- 
ditions. 

In the year 1915 the wages of 
the drivers was $90 per month, 
route men $110 per month, with 
the hours anywhere from ten to 
thirteen per day; and in the event 
that a route could not be delivered 
in thirteen hours, the employer 
would gladly give the driver four- 
teen or more hours for same, as 
it did not cost the employer any- 
thing for any additional work. In 
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fact, we had a job, and when the 
job was finished we were done for 
the day, no matter what time it 
took to complete same. 

We were not at all satisfied with 
the existing conditions and decided 
that it might be well to elect a rep- 
resentative of the union that could 
devote his entire time in an en- 
deavor to better conditions. 

One of the first things that we 
did was to organize all of the men 
engaged in the delivery of milk in 
the city, which we accomplished, 
and then to organize every man 
that worked inside of the various 
plants. After this was accom- 
plished, much to the dislike of the 
employer, we cleared the deck for 
action. 

We had reason to believe that it 
was unnecessary to commence de- 
livering milk at the hour of one, 
two or three o’clock in the morn- 
ing and asked the employers if a 
later hour would not be satisfac- 
tory. In answer to this we were 
told that if a later hour were put 
into effect it would reduce the con- 
sumption of milk and make it nec- 
essary to take off wagons. 

We were of the opinion that it 
would increase the consumption, 
and increase the number of driv- 
ers as well. 

However, after several attempts 
to get the employer to recognize a 
six o’clock delivery without suc- 
cess, we called a special meeting 
and decided that if we could not 
make a good job out of this busi- 
ness we would in all probability 
be as well off without any, for we 
really had no job worth having; 
so we notified the employers that 
on and after October 5, 1916, there 
would be no milk wagon leave any 
dairy until the hour of seven 
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o’clock a.m. I might add that we 
now have a daylight delivery and 
that there is more milk sold today 
than ever before. 

We later decided that we needed 
an increase of wages, and again 
held several conferences with the 
employers without results, and 
after several attempts without 
success we simply notified them 
that on and after August 5 the 
wages would be as follows: 

Old scale. New scale. 
$110.00 $125.00 

90.00 110.00 

75.00 110.00 
Checkers 75.00 110.00 
General inside men.. 72.50 90.00 

To this we were told that it was 
impossible, that we were asking too 
much, and that the business would 
not stand it, but we stood pat and 
on the appointed day we carried out 
our part and went on strike, and 
were out just seven hours and re- 
turned with everything we asked 
for. 

Since that time we have received 
a 10 per cent. raise just by asking, 
making the scale as follows: 
DIE Son rant ae sobralee doen $120.00 
Route men 
Pasteurizers 
Checkers 


Route men 
Regular drivers .... 
Pasteurizers 


With one week’s vacation every 
three months with full pay. 

On the first of July, 1918, the fol- 
lowing scale went into effect: 


Route men 
Drivers 
Pasteurizers 
Checkers 


Time and one-half for all over- 
time. Eight hours per day. Week- 
ly pay-day. 

I might say that the eight-hour 
day is the greatest accomplishment 
that we have attained, and the em- 
ployers are making an attempt to 


perfect same and avoid the pay-’ 


ment of overtime, as it is at the 
present quite an additional ex- 
pense, one dairy man having told 


me that he paid out in overtime 
alone last month $1,200. Iam sat- 
isfied that the only way to reduce 
the hours per day is to enforce the 
payment of overtime. 

Believing that this may be of 
some benefit to the members of 
some local who have given up all 
hopes of getting anything in the 
way of better conditions, I trust 
that they will get together and 
each do his full duty toward that 
end. It is useless to expect results 
unless the entire membership are 
willing to give their support to the 
cause, aS no one man can get re- 
sults. The credit belongs to each 
man who is willing to try. 

Fraternally, 
C. B. RUFFEORN, 
Secretary Local 66. 





By establishing a minimum wage 
the trade union lays a foundation 
from which all wages rise. With- 
out that bedrock all wages must in- 
evitably sink. 





THE TESTING 
When in the dim beginning of the years 
God mixed in man the rapture and the 
tears 
And scattered through his brain the 
starry stuff, 
He said, “Behold! Yet this is not enough, 
For I must test his spirit to make sure 
That he can dare the vision and en- 
dure. 


“T will withdraw My face, 

Veil Me in shadow for a certain space, 

And leave behind only a broken clue, 

A crevice where the glory glimmers 
through, 

Some whisper from the sky, 

Some footprint in the road to track 
Me by. 


“T will leave man to make the fateful 


guess, 
Will leave him torn between the no and 
yes; 
him 
in Me, 
Drawn upward by the choice that makes 
him free— 
him in 


Leave unresting till he _ rests 


Leave tragic loneliness to 


choose, 
With all in life to win or all to lose.” 
—Edwin Markham. 





